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“THE WORLD IN DEKALB” 
By Mrs. Emity M. MINTER* 


‘“THE World in DeKalb” was the name 
given to an exhibit held at the Art Gallery 
of the DeKalb Public Library early in the 
winter. This was an international exhibit 
of the things that people of the various 
national groups living in DeKalb brought 
with them from their home lands. We 
designated that we wanted no tourist pur- 
chases and only those things that had been 
brought from the land of one’s birth. 

The purpose of the exhibit was an at- 
tempt at education for world understand- 
ing; to show the citizens of DeKalb the 
cultural contribution brought here by her 
foreign-born citizens; and to demonstrate 
the fact that the arts can be used as a 
medium by means of which nations and 
races can understand each other. All have 
contributed to make America. 


Initial plans were made a year ago. The 
librarian had the assistance of a “Friend of 
the Library” who had worked with foreign 
groups and was interested in meeting the 
foreign-born of DeKalb. Home visits were 
made and with these people was discussed 
the feasibility of having such an exhibit. 
In this way we were also able to get some 
idea of the amount of exhibit material 
available. Everyone was interested and 
willing to help. 

Early in the fall plans were completed. 
A committee, made up of nationality repre- 
sentatives was appointed and each one was 
asked to be responsible for its exhibit and, 
if possible, for some national music. On 
this committee were also several other peo- 
ple, not representing any foreign-born 
group. We also wanted to include in the 
exhibit articles from the English speaking 
foreign-born groups, such as the Irish, the 
Scotch and the English. 


The newspaper had given the plan some 
good publicity and through the newspaper 
we had asked for offers of exhibit ma- 
terial. Because of this we had a number of 
fine things brought in. One of the doctors 


* Librarian, DeKalb (Ill.) Public Library. 


is a refugee from Hungary and he offered 
to bring in some of his things, resulting in 
a very beautiful Hungarian display. 

We were convinced at the outset that 
most things would have to be shown in dis- 
play cases and only the rugs, the tapestries, 
wall hangings and things of that kind, could 
be put up on the gallery walls. Display 
cases were borrowed from every possible 
source and we managed to have all small 
and valuable things in glass exhibit cases. 
Some one had to be in charge of each 
exhibit at all time when the gallery was 
open to the public, so it was planned to 
open the exhibit for one week only. In 
spite of urges to continue the exhibit we 
held to the original plan.. Too many of 
the things were valued keepstakes and we 
did not want to chance losing anything. 
Not one thing was lost or stolen or mis- 
placed or damaged of the many articles 
loaned for the occasion. 

When everything was finally in place— 
each explanatory card and placard, and the 
Stars and Stripes were on the front wall, 
the effect was colorful and beautiful. Each 
exhibit had been arranged with care and 
artistry. The bright yellow embroidered 
piece, one of the loveliest things exhibited, 
was loaned by the Chinese; the hand woven 
sled robe from Finland; the colorful things 
from Yugoslavia; the shining coppers and 
needlework from Sweden and Norway; the 
silver; the dishes; the costumes; the linen 
from Ireland; the rugs from Greece; the 
curling irons from Scotland (a game by the 
way); the laces from Italy; the coins; the 
handicrafts and the foreign picture books— 
all these changed the gallery into an inter- 
national bazar. We are fortunate in 
DeKalb that our art gallery lends itself so 
well to this kind of a thing. 

The exhibit cases were placed against the 
walls of the room, leaving the center free 
for a loom loaned by one of the Finnish 
women. She was dressed in a Finnish 
costume and wove rugs while the facinated 
visitors watched. Another Finnish woman 
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carded, while still another one spun. Other 
groups, also in costume, proudly explained 
the uses of the many interesting articles on 
display. 

People came—not once but several times 
—some made daily visits. They came, not 
in quiet dignified groups to see the things 
but in a gay and festive mood, anxious to 
ask and to answer questions about the 
things they saw. Everyone was delighted 
and enthusiastic. 

During the day, the upper grades came 
with their teachers. We explained the 
significance of the exhibit, the broadened 
and enriched life that is ours in America 
because all these nations have contributed 
and helped to make it so. We explained 
that all of us are here because at some time 
one of our forefathers came here, perhaps 
one, two, three or more generations ago. 
The children freely and eagerly told of 
their foreign backgrounds, speaking the 
foreign language, singing the foreign songs 
and reading the foreign books of their 
parents and grandparents. The Greek 
children brought their Greek primer and 
read for us from it. Later, back in the 
class rooms, the teachers discussed with the 
children their trips to the library. The 
teachers noticed that there was a pride in 
foreign ancestry where before there had 
been a diffidence and a feeling of in- 
feriority. The teachers felt that this ex- 
hibit had great educational value. 

Then in the evening the fathers, mothers, 
grandparents, aunts and uncles came—not 
only the foreign born but those who 
counted among their ancestors many gen- 
erations of American-born. We ruled that 
no children were to come in the evening 
unless they accompanied their parents. To 
the colorful scene of the evenings was 
added the informal singing in Swedish, Fin- 
nish, Italian, Greek and Serbian by cos- 
tumed singers. 


AMERICANS ALL 


The exhibit was a success, not only as an 
exhibit, but there were delightful and chal- 
lenging by-products for the library—a 
growing list of new friends and acquaint- 
ances. Among the various racial groups 
there developed an appreciation of each 
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others cultural characteristics—a feeling of 
unity. They discovered something in 
themselves and their group and a way to 
show others the significance and value of 
the culture they brought to this country. 
Their American born fellow citizens shared 
this. 

We hope this will not be a one-year 
project, but that it may develop into 
something further—perhaps an annual 
event. There are groups who did not par- 
ticipate this year, thinking they had no 
contributions to make, but they have since 
found that they too possess treasures they 
could offer for an exhibit. 

Beyond the tangible and intangible re- 
sults was also the fact that here in a small 
community, with no large foreign groups to 
call on, by working together, old-stock 
Americans and Americans of foreign birth, 
we were able to produce a program of cul- 
tural import and social significance. 

The last evening of the exhibit was a 
gala event. At the close of the evening, 
the visitors were standing in a semi-circle, 
listening to a charming young American- 
born Swedish girl singing in Swedish. She 
was the last one on the informal program 
of the evening, a program that had in- 
cluded other youthful singers. In the front 
row of the listeners, was the young Ameri- 
can-born Japanese woman, from one of the 
re-location camps in the west, who has 
come to give her much needed professional 
service to our community, while her young 
husband serves with our armed forces. She 
too was enjoying the young singer’s talent, 
and she too is a part of “The World in 
DeKalb.” 

One of our leading professional men 
made this comment in speaking of the ex- 
hibit: “Perhaps no single event in DeKalb 
has ever brought closer relationship between 
different national elements that make up 
our cosmopolitan community. It knit us 
into one.” 

The library, because of its community- 
wide contacts and its interest in all groups, 
can sponsor such an _ exhibit. Church 
groups and others have found that they do 
not have the same kind of co-operation 
that the library has. The library is the 
logical place for an exhibit of this kind. 
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STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND 


By Mrs. BerTHA Morse RoscHE* 


“O siisse Stimme! 
Der Miuttersprach’ 
Lande!”’** 


IT is a phrase worth pondering! In all 
probability few of the Illinois librarians 
who will read this article has ever been a 
stranger in a strange land, surrounded by 
unintelligible print and lonely for a line in 
the familiar language. But we can place 
ourselves there, or else we do not merit the 
reputation for altruism accorded 
profession. 

There are three groups who rejoice to 
see their native language in our libraries. 
The majority are the aged, who never 
learned English because they came here in 
middle life, or expected to return, or 
moved into a colony of their own nation- 
ality so did not feel the need of learning 
English. Too often blame is attached to 
this neglect. It is better to provide them 
with books than to press this point. Most 
of these are now old, perhaps shut-ins, and 
there is leisure for reading, but certainly 
no incentive to learn a new language. 

The second group are newcomers who 
may master English later, but have little 
time left for study in the present rush of 
employment. With the post-war renewal of 
immigration there will be more of these 
needing our consideration. 

Besides these there are those who be- 
stirred themselves to learn English but do 
not want to lose the ability to read in their 
own tongue, and perhaps enjoy reliving 
youth in their homeland. 

I have in mind a fine old Dutch couple, 
patrons of our library, who have read every 
Dutch book in Chicago Public Library and 
most of our German books, and now are 
making use of the English learned in school 


Vielwillkommner Ton 
in einem fremden 


our 


* Librarian, Skokie Public Library. 
** Mural inscription above the foreign language 
alcove in the Chicago Public Library— 
“O sweet voice! Much welcome sound 
Of mother tongue in a foreign land!” 


in Holland, 
travel. 

Some such thoughts as these must have 
been in the mind of an assistant editor of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, when this article 
was suggested and the research into foreign 
language collections in the libraries of our 
state resulted. It struck a responsive chord 
in my own heart because the elderly Ger- 
man shut-ins in our town have read every 
German book we have again and again, 
until we are at loss to provide for them. 
Our low circulation figure for German in 
1943 reflects the dearth of new material 
rather than a drop in interest. This may 
be true of other libraries who report de- 
clining interest. There is a limit to the 
number of times the same book will hold 
it’s reader enthralled! 

The chart at the end of the article has 
been compiled from the answers to mimeo- 
graphed letters sent out to 130 Illinois 
libraries, large and small, in towns which, 
according to the 1940 census, have some 
foreign-born population. The response to 
these letters has done justice to our repu- 
tation for promptness and faithfulness in 
answering questionnaires. This is ap- 
preciated, even when there was no foreign 
collection to report. Many have expressed 
interest in interloan or exchange. It should 
be stated again that the project had in 
mind the foreign-born rather than high 
school students of language, because the 
latter require mainly the textbook type and 
rely principally upon the school library. 


reading English novels and 


NEED OF FoREIGN BooK COLLECTIONS 


Several reply that the foreign-born in 
their communities never call for books. No 
call does not necessarily mean no need. To 
a certain extent the supply precedes the 
demand, and there will be no call if there 
are no books. Advertising is especially 
necessary in the case of foreigners and 
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those who have least education or are in 
the lower economic levels. These people 
rarely think of the library as theirs, yet are 
apt to be the most appreciative when they 
find that they are welcome and are ac- 
corded consideration and courtesy equal to 
that extended others. 

Another comment made by several libra- 
rians was that the non-English readers are 
usually old. That is true, and often bed- 
ridden also, with little to interest them and 
perhaps few left in the family who speak 
their language. To such, a book they can 
read comes as a real blessing. Those libra- 
ries which have undertaken a_ special 
service to shut-ins should find foreign 
homes a fertile field to cultivate. 
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So far no machinery has been set up for 
exchange or interloan, nor is it likely to 
be needed. We pass the following chart on 
with a few suggestions: 


1. That you file it for safe keeping and 
future reference. 


2. Correspond with librarians who have 
collections which meet your need. In 
the case of permanent exchange, 
some arrangement could be worked 
out regarding cards and records. 


3.+I am daring enough to believe that 
the editor might give space in 
another issue to letters commenting, 
advising or asking questions. (The 
editor will!) 


LOCATION OF FOREIGN BOOK COLLECTIONS IN ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Town | Fr. | Ger. | It. Nor. Span. | Swed. Other 
ee 100 708 35 18 26 61 Roum. 22 (25) 
(12) (61) (41) Hung. 122 (25) 
Heb. 18 
Belleville__......... 114 2687 Ger. 74 
(20) Lat. 156 
ee | Boh. 120 (22) 
Heb. 
3 Lat. 6 
Pol. 123 
Carbondale... 2 | 2 
*Chicago Hts-_-_-_._..- 110 80 3 Heb. 39 (11) 
(5) (10) Lat. 52 (30) 
Czech 2500 
(3050) 
rere 30 | 18 Gr. 10 
Decatur............ 117 144 27 75 Russ. } 3 (195) 
Scan. 
| 109 | Finn. 53 (75) 
B. &. Louis........ 26 245 
Evanston........... 263 12 150 75 Pol. 250 
Farmington. .-_.._-- 18 3 2 1 Lat. 7 
*Forest Park... 28 116 13 
(1) (7) (4) 
70 
(25) 
Glencoe. 233 66 15 2 3 
(57) (6) (9) (6) 


4 
Highland 30 | | 120 | 24 12 
177 
(2) (11) 
- *Kewanee___________| 60 40 Pol. 6 
| (26) (10) 
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LOCATION OF FOREIGN BOOK COLLECTIONS IN ILLINOIS LIBRARIES— 
Concluded 
Town | Fr. | Ger. | It. | Nor. Span. | Swed. Other 
Libertyville {| 0 | 2% 12 
is cacnaceakdie | few | few 10 few 
*Marseilles........... | | 9 
Oak Park........... | 19 | 7% 18 31 19 21 | Czech. 
*Park Ridge......... | 28 | 103 9 1 
8 7 8 
(24) (21) (64) 
*Peoria Hts........-- 7 | 3 Lat. 1 
eee 29 6 21 
A 62 269 5 30 Yid. 2 
Rock Falls.........- 5 t 4 Lat. 4 (9) 
(Coloma) (2) (6) 
Maciied............ 55 162 257 160 1213 Pol. 169 (57 
(157) (344) (304) (12) (1263 ) Lith 92 (67 
200 
(82) 
Charles. ........ 78 
(2) 
| EE 7 5 1 4 Russ. 1 
Chin 1 
Streator. ........... 14 92 | 2 
(1 or 2) (1 or 2) 
West Chicago.-__---- 16 14 | 8 
W. Frankfort-_.....- 2 1 Lat. 2 (4) 
(5) (3) 
Western Springs 20 | 20 | | | 
200 | | 25 
(50) | 


* Interested in interloan or exchange. 
( Indicate circulation. 


Nore: Whiting, Indiana wishes to be included in this resume with about 50 German books, also books in 


Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, Slovak and Greek. 


OUR SERVICE MEN WANT BOOKS 
Suggestions for Local Drives 


By MILDRED BRUDER* 


Just because we have been collecting 
books for service men in the state of IIli- 
nois for three years doesn’t mean that we 
have tapped all of our resources. After all, 
the Middle West buys more books than 


* Chief, 


Public Relations, Public 
Library. 


Chicago 


any other section of the country and if we 
use a little ingenuity we can ferret out 
those books gathering dust on shelves and 
ship them off to sailors, soldiers and 


marines who want them so badly. 
The first thing to do is to enlist the aid 
Maybe you 


of your local newspaper editor. 


_ 
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have approached him before on the sub- 
ject of the local book drive and he feels it 
is old stuff. Well, it’s up to you to give 
it a new slant. Does your local community 
know that the national Victory Book Cam- 
paign ceased to exist the first of this year? 
That it ceased to exist not because there 
was any decrease in the demand for books 
but because the mechanics of the thing got 
too cumbersome, and that we are contin- 
uing the drive because there were so many 
demands for “Illinois books” from all parts 
of the country? If for no other reason 
you can appeal to your community on the 
basis of local pride . . . we made an ex- 
cellent record in the national campaign, 
now we are out to better our record in 
our own state campaign. 


What about the local boys in your com- 
munity who write home and ask for books? 
What about the boys who write back and 
tell you about the books they have received 
and what these books have meant to them? 
If you haven’t heard from any of your local 
boys what about using the experiences of 
other Illinois boys? There was the War- 
rant Officer who wrote from Tunisia say- 
ing that his men were starved for good 
reading material and couldn’t we do some- 
thing about it. We sent him seventy 
pounds of books . . . good fiction and 
non-fiction, best sellers, a few who-dun-its, 
biographies and short stories. Last week 
a letter came saying his men were over- 
come with the quality and good physical 
condition of the books and that in their 
eagerness to get books to as many men as 
possible they had set up a small circulating 
library, allowing the most popular books 
to go out on a three day loan and the 
“heavier” things for a period of a week with 
a heavy fine to be imposed on the “bor- 
rower” who lost or disfigured a volume. 
Then, the letter from the young private 
close to the firing line in Italy who said: 
“At home we examine the wrapper, read 
the reviews, consider the literary reputa- 
tion of the author, and then perhaps decide 
to read the book. Here we devour every 
book, any book, from cover to cover. It 
is the only thing that helps to keep our 
mind intact.” 
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THRU THE LOCAL Rapio STATION 


Ask your local radio station to carry an 
announcement whenever they can. Several 
“spot” announcements several times a week 
are much more effective than a single 
fifteen-minute program. Of course, if some- 
one wants to give you a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram don’t turn it down but keep your in- 
formation lively, full of human interest and 
give your listeners the facts. Tell them 
you want books good books and in 
good condition. When they are making a 
selection or are puzzled about making a 
selection tell them to ask themselves this 
question: “If I were sitting in a fox hole 
in Tarawa or plodding through the mud in 
the Aleutians would this book appeal to 
me?” 

Paper books are in great demand for 
use in hospitals, troop trains and for over- 
seas shipments, which are usually limited 
to five pounds. These books retail for a 
quarter and practically everyone is willing 
to give that amount for any cause. Set 
up a large wire basket or a barrel for use 
as a container in your library, the lobby 
of the movie house, the bank, the hotel, 
the post office or any other public building 
patronized by many people. Invest in a 
few cardboard letters and some colored 
paper and decorate the container with ap- 
propriate motifs. Each month you can use 
timely decorations and re-arrange your let- 
ters for another appeal. This can go on in- 
definitely depending on your ability and 
ingenuity. 


AsK CHURCHES TO COOPERATE 


Ask your local clergyman to make an ap- 
peal to his congregation. Perhaps he will 
be willing to arrange for a book offering 
some Sunday each person to bring 
a book that he would like to keep. Your 
local woman’s club or men’s club might 
give a book review program or luncheon, 
the price of admission a book. What about 
your local Rotary and Kiwanis clubs? 
Schools have put on successful “cover girl” 
drives by allowing each student who con- 
tributes a book one vote for their class 
beauty. Other organizations have banded 
together to collect and sell old newspapers 


4 
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and magazines, the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the purchase of new books. 
Local power and light companies may be 
willing to print an announcement of the 
campaign in their outgoing bills and 
folders. Restaurants will gladly include a 
line or two in their daily menus. Local 
store keepers may give you window space 
for an exhibit or announcement .. . tie 
it up with pictures of local boys in uni- 
form make it human make 
it appealing and books are bound to come 
in. Perhaps the local storage or moving 
man will be willing to turn over books he 
picks up or has in storage. If they are too 
old or in bad condition sell them for waste 
paper and buy new books with the money. 
All of this takes time but not nearly as 
much time as you think. The important 
thing to do is to make up your mind that 
the thing you are working for is worth 
while and then to sell the idea to other 
people. Why not try interesting ten key 
people in your town in the project? With 
their help and your imagination you can’t 
help but be successful. Plan your program, 
make each person responsible for some 
phase of it and the thing will spread out 
like ripples on the surface of a pond after 
a pebble has been dropped. No one can 
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read a letter of thanks for books from a 
man over seas without wishing you had 
done ten times more for him. They who 
are doing so much and giving up so much, 
are so pathetically grateful for a half a 
dozen books, that going out and scouring 
up a half a million books seems a very 
small way of repaying such trust and eager 
thankfulness. 


The following announcement was used by 
a Chicago Storage Firm: 


OUR SERVICE MEN WANT BOOKS 


Many of our customers discard un- 
wanted books when they move. Give 
the books to our driver and we will see 
to it that they are delivered Free of 
Charge to Victory Book Campaign 
headquarters. They, in turn, will send 
them to the service men both here and 
abroad. If you have books to dispose 
of at other than moving time, call 


HOLLANDER STORAGE & MovincG Co. 
Humboldt 1027 


(No magazines please) 


OUR MUSIC CORNER 


By VerRA GOESSLING* 


HAVE you ever thought of introducing 
an audio program in your school library? 
If not, give it a thought now. 


The function of the school library and 
the services of the librarian will be greatly 
expanded in the post-war period because 
of the changes in curricula and additional 
teaching aids which will then be avail- 
able. Surely students in history, literature, 
dramatics, languages, music, and other sub- 
jects should be given the same opportunity 
to use phonograph records, just as they now 
refer to books and other printed materials. 
Phonograph records can be not only stored 


* Librarian, 
School. 


Centralia (Ill.) Township High 


in a school library, but their use can be 
supervised and encouraged much better by 
an experienced librarian than by the class- 
room teacher whose time is given almost 
wholly to instruction. 

-The addition of four phonograph turn- 
tables to the Centralia Township High 
School Library was one of the high-lights 
of the 1942-43 school year. These machines 
were given to the library by the C. T. H. S. 
Band Parents Club to be used by all stu- 
dents, with the idea of furthering music 
interest and appreciation. This project, 


like others sponsored by the club, was 
financed from the proceeds of the “all stu- 
dent” Friday evening dances, to which a 
small admission charge is made. 


= 
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The four turn-tables, each with two sets 
of headphones, individually controlled are 
installed on the top of a regulation library 
table 90 x 36 inches. Each turn-table has 
a cover to shut in all extraneous noises. 
The table is located at the rear of our 
reading room where students may listen 
with headphones without disturbing others 
who are using the library for reading or 
study. 


We speak of that part of the room as 
“our music corner,” for there we have our 
records, a record charging desk, the turn- 
tables, and our music catalog. We have a 
dictionary catalog including the following 
types of cards: composer, title, subject, and 
secondary cards for joint composers, vo- 
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calists, instrumental soloists, bands, orches- 
tras, choirs, choruses, etc. The Code for 
Cataloging Phonograph Records, issued by 
the Music Library Association, was our 
guide, however we modified it to fit our 
local needs. Since it is a rule that records 
be stored vertically, we use albums for 
storage. At present our albums vary in 
type and size, but we hope to adopt some 
definite style to give our shelves some uni- 
formity. Each album is numbered, and 
each jacket within is lettered. The album 
number plus the jacket letter give us our 
call number, which is placed in the usual 
place on the catalog card. At present we 
do not have the phonograph record cards 
in our main catalog but hope to add them 
as one of our 1945 library projects. 


The Music Corner 
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Students may use the machines any 
time during the library day by securing 
permission at the main charging desk. Two 
cards are issued, one a permit for use and 
the other a record charging card. We use 
long reserve cards for these charges. Each 
set of headphones is numbered and these 
numbers are affixed to the two cards issued 
showing the number of the machine to be 
used. These cards give a check on both 
machine and record use. 

In order to allow the greatest number 
of students possible to use the phonographs, 
we find it necessary to limit the use of 
records to two each period, except when 
definite assignments are made for study. 
The students secure the records from the 
record charging desk. When a _ student 
finishes with his records, they, along with 
the permit card, are returned to the record 
charging desk. The student assistant at 
the desk returns both cards, clipped to- 
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gether, to the main charging desk, and they 
are again placed in circulation and ready 
for another user. 

Because of the intense interest among 
the boys and girls, the music department 
has bought many excellent records for this 
project, and we hope to add records from 
the language and commercial departments 
before the end of this school year. Next 
year the record collection will have a 
definite place in our library budget. 

We feel that boys and girls not enrolled 
in our music department are learning to 
cultivate an appreciation for music of 
quality through the use of well selected 
records. It may seem strange, in the midst 
of the greatest war of all times, to endorse 
a project of this type, but after all, music 
is an art, and art is one of the things we 
are fighting for. Surely good music is an 
aid to civilian morale as well as an at- 
tribute of culture. 


YOUTH IN THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
By J. H. Kois* 


THIS topic, as assigned, has youth already 
within the community; this is an excellent 
beginning. Some adults are still debating 
whether youth can be admitted to respect- 
able communities. As a matter of fact, 
young people are in communities, whether 
it is recognized or not. They were put 
there by adults, their parents. They, youth, 
did not choose their parents and their 
communities; they may be just putting up 
with them, at least for a time. But the 
time does come when young people do 
choose the communities in which they will 
live and work. 

Today, with the help of and in the 
presence of young people, suppose we try 
to devise some social hall marks for the 
rural community. A hall mark is a stamp 
to guarantee quality. Our rural com- 
munities need quality, not simply respect- 
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ability; they need to be a vital way of life 
in our day. 

May I suggest four such hall marks— 
tokens by which to measure our communi- 
ties. First, is my community a truly co- 
operative enterprise? second, does my 
community offer challenging work oppor- 
tunities? third, are the social institutions 
of my community actually socialized? 
fourth, does my community sense its mis- 
sion in this generation’s interdependent 
world? 

A rather large order, I can hear someone 
say. Yes, it is, but we are all involved in 
an enormous undertaking. This is not only 
a world war; it is in many particulars of 
social, economic, and political relations, a 
world revolution. Many of the things by 
which in the past, we have set store, are 
shattered—gone. We now—even now when 
the battles are still raging—must rebuild, 
if necessary, at least take stock of that 
community where we live; of that com- 
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munity to which we wish to welcome those 
returning from war; that community and 
its social ideas and arrangements which are 
in no small way to help determine policies 
of nation and world. Therefore, to the 
task. 


THE COMMUNITY A CO-OPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE 


I. Js our own local community—made 
up as it is in these days with rapid com- 
munication and transportation of farmers 
and villagers or small-town people, bound 
together by sentiment, service, and social 
institutions—a truly cooperative enterprise? 
I do not mean just the conventional idea of 
a cooperative, one-man, one-vote, but 
rather a conscious enterprise within which 
every group is busily engaged with some 
central purpose in mind—young and old, 
men and women, in school and out of 
school, farmers and business men, club 
women and plain women. No, it is not to 
suggest that everyone in the community 
try to do the same thing at the same time; 
that attempt would result in confusion. 
The point of this first hall mark, a com- 
munity being a cooperative enterprise, is 
that each group have some sense of its im- 
portance and make its contribution to the 
whole. Many rural communities have very 
little consciousness of their own identity. 
Many farmers and villagers do not sense 
their joint responsibility. Failure in such 
situations easily results in poor schools, 
lack of recreational opportunities, juvenile 
delinquency, impotent churches, easy vic- 
tims for the demagogue who seeks by selfish 
appeal to set one group against another. 


Somewhere in our modern rural society 
there must be this central unit of com- 
munity, this cross road in a democracy 
where various groups and agencies can 
clear their numerous activities so that they 
can be put together, cumulated into a 
scheme which makes sense, which yields to 
local control and direction, and which is 
not continuously looking to outside sources 
or to some authority from above to tell 
what should be done. 


In some rural communities this end is 
accomplished by an informal council of 
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agencies and institutions, drawing up at 
first a simple calendar, for example, so that 
the school basketball games will not always 
be on church nights; arranging for some 
events of community-wide interest and im- 
portance —the dedication of the military 
service flag or plaque; striking out in an 
area too large for any one group, or per- 
haps neglected or overlooked by every 
agency —a recreation program for young 
people during the winter months. The 
method is unimportant, the end of com- 
munity cooperation is all important. 

The community is the only local group 
which can take over this cooperative task 
in rural society. The old country neighbor- 
hood with its one-room school and one- 
room church can not do this alore; it can 
help by relating these country churches 
and country schools to the larger com- 
munity but they cannot do it apart as they 
once did in the days of the pioneers. 

In each of these suggested hall marks of 
quality by which to measure our com- 
munities, time will permit only of raising 
questions and of telling illustrative stories 
while you are thinking over your own local 
situation and determining what you will do 
when you reach home. You will have to 
decide these things for yourself; no one can 
do it for you any more than anyone can 
give you an education. 

The story for this first point of com- 
munity made up of farmers, villagers, or 
small-town people being a cooperative en- 
terprise, is the story of a small Wisconsin 
rural community of about 685 families, 
2,327 people; 302 families living in the vil- 
lage, and 383 families living on surround- 
ing farms. There is a school in the village 
to which 12 country school districts trans- 
port their children for both elementary and 
high school education. There are about six 
or seven country school districts within the 
community area which maintain their own 
schools but send their high school pupils to 
the village high school. There are four 
churches, each trying none too successfully 
to promote young people’s societies. There 
is a new community building, a beautiful 
building — auditorium, kitchen, rooms for 
the village council, Red Cross, fire equip- 
ment owned jointly by the village and four 
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contiguous townships. But, it has never 
been used in any community-wide recrea- 
tion plan until this winter. The young 
people in high school, graduates, and those 
out of school, have chafed under this lack. 
They have discussed it in social science 
classes in the high school, in meetings with 
rural sociology class from the university 
when it came to their village for an evening 
forum, or when the high school class came 
to the university for a joint class period. 
Finally one evening when such a forum 
was in progress and the young people, 
school faculty, church, women’s club, farm- 
ers, and a member of the village council 
were all represented on the panel, the 
recreation issue came to a dramatic head 
under the none too steady pressure of the 
young people. 

The village council representative (the 
council controlled the use of the com- 


munity building) broke over, rose to his - 


feet, and declared himself in favor of 
using the community building for recrea- 
tion, dancing, parties, eating, committee 
meetings, for any group that wished it, 
especially the young people, and asked for 
others to join him in his effort to persuade 
the whole council. The group broke out in 
cheers until the rafters literally rang. It 
was one of those scenes you read about in 
story books but the idea is now actually 
working. The community building is one 
in reality, not in name only, and is rapidly 
becoming the symbol, the token, of a truly 
cooperative community. 


CHALLENGING WorRK OPPORTUNITIES 
OFFERED 


II. Does our community offer challeng- 
ing work opportunities—now and when the 
military boys and girls will come back? 
How are we going to get ready for that 
coming back? How will they know whether 
they are wanted, whether their work will 
be considered essential? How will they 
know whether they want to stay or look 
elsewhere for work? This hall mark of 


quality calls for important work, not busy 
work—raking leaves, but work which con- 
tributes to the life of the community. Let 
us face this question of jobs quite frankly. 
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When the boys return, is the test to be 
jobs or returns on investments? When un- 
employment threatens, as it will, we shall 
have to choose whether it is more impor- 
tant for boys and girls to have a job than 
for those who have money to have divi- 
dends. In the long run dividends depend 
upon jobs. We shall have to decide 
whether it is more important for a boy and 
his girl, now his wife, to own a farm, raise 
a family, than for those who rent farms to 
get commercial rent. In the long run rents 
depend upon good husbandry and hus- 
bandry is encouraged by ownership oppor- 
tunities. 

Oh yes, we can do something about this 
in the local community. Again we cannot 
look to outside agencies entirely. Some 
people will want and should want to move 
to some other community, urban or rural, 
but if this community of ours is to con- 
tinue, the younger generation must move 
into the bank, the school, the church, the 
store, the farm, as the older generation 
moves out, and they must do it with en- 
thusiasm and determination because the 
opportunity is challenging. 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently put out a series of very interesting 
bulletins under the general title “Com- 
munity Action for the Post War.” The 
bulletin with the sub-stitle “Jobs and 
Profits” suggests five steps which a local 
community should take. 

The story for this point is John Steuart 
Curry’s picture, painted for one of the war 
bond posters. The hero of the picture is a 
farmer standing in the midst of his wheat 
field, gripping a small sheaf of wheat in one 
hand and holding the hand of his child in 
the other. The spirit and determination 
of the man revealed in his face and in his 
posture are unmistakable. The man and 
his land are as one. Woe to him who 
would attempt to disjoin them—they belong 
together. 


COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 


III. Are the social institutions—school, 
church, library, bank, newspaper, hospital— 
in our community actually socialized? 
Sometimes such institutions are in the 
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community but not of it. Schools may be 
centered in subject matter, not in the liv- 
ing experience of children; churches in 
another world, not in community welfare; 
libraries in cataloging, not circulating 
books; banks in investments, not personal 
service; hospitals in the sick, not helping to 
keep people well; newspapers in printing, 
not community communication. While 
each of these institutions has its own 
unique function, they are each part and 
parcel, social agencies, of the community 
and as such have profound social obliga- 
tions. 

Consider here only school and church for 
illustrations while you are going over in 
your own minds what to do within your 
community in this realm of its institu- 
tional life. 

In America we have always had and still 
have great faith in education—from the 
cradle to the grave. “Life begins at 40”— 
a great thrust can be expected in all phases 
of adult education. Nursery schools for 
children—give me the child until he is 7 
and you may have the man, agree both 
priest and psychologist. Both are stressing 
the deep importance of early training, 
upon adult health, especially mental and 
emotional health. Does this all mean the 
family is on the way out? Not at all, but 
it does mean a newer and clearer articu- 
lation of all types of education among all 
social agencies within the community. Op- 
portunity for leadership in this regard lies 
with the high school, but if it does not rise 
to it, modern communities will form other 
agencies. Such communities will not 
brook a stiff and formalized school system 
set apart from its community relations. 

The story in point is of New York. 
Upon recommendation of a _ Regents’ 
Inquiry, rural education is being organized 
on a community basis, with the junior and 
senior high school as its key stone. Open- 
country schools may continue through the 
sixth grade if they wish, and if they meas- 
ure up to certain standards, but they are 
part of the community system. There is a 
community superintendent in charge of all 
schools in the community, whether they 
happen to be located within the village or 
small town or in the open country. This 
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gives a unity to the whole plan—no break 
from elementary to high school, no differ- 
ence in texts, in teaching methods, in 
salaries and competence of teachers. 
Superintendent, agricultural instructor, 
home economics instructor, and often other 
teachers as those of music or physical edu- 
cation, are employed the year around, with 
projects in various parts of the community, 
and why not? Education cannot be con- 
fined to certain class rooms in certain 
months of the year and really reach its po- 
tential possibilities. One of the finest 
learning situations of which I know is the 
boy, his father, his calf, his Smith-Hughes 
agriculture teacher, out in the barn on a 
Saturday morning. Teachers of agriculture 
and of home economics in high schools are 
leading the way, others will follow. 
Laymen—farmers, home makers, business 
men, bankers—are finding their places in 


* this concept of education on a community- 


wide scale and again, why not? Theirs is 
an experience, a resource, too little used in 
many a rural community. In Australia one 
afternoon I found myself out in the school 
garden with a young farmer in charge. 
The school teacher became pupil along with 
the rest and with no loss to his prestige but 
with great benefit to the whole program of 
learning. 

Rural education then, is community edu- 
cation, recognizing that its clientele, its 
pupils, if you must, are living in the 
family, on the farm, in the village, while 
they are going to school; realizing that edu- 
cation knows no age limits and that the 
level of education provided for youth can- 
not rise far above the level of appreciation 
and understanding of adults; reinforcing 
those other constructive forces in the com- 
munity upon whose interdependence it 
rests—church, press, and the others. 

Have your open-country schools if you 
must, but tie them in with a high school 
on a community basis. Sure rural civiliza- 
tion cannot be posited on anything less 
than a thoroughly socialized high school 
education. 

Churches? Certainly! The essential spir- 
itual quality of men cannot be questioned 
even in the midst of a world war. The 
voice of the church must sound out clearly 
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above the confusing battle and the cheap- 
ening of all life, that human life is spiritual 
in its essence. Recently a hard-boiled radio 
news commentator said in no uncertain 
terms that the spirit which is represented 
by such personalities as Gandhi of India, 
Madame Chung of China, is more im- 
portant in shaping the fate of our world 
than all the armies on the vast battle fields. 
Is it not time that we try to understand 
and harness this power, this spirit of a 
people, to community tasks? 

The church, to be sure, has no monopoly 
on this spiritual character of man but it 
does have great opportunity for nurturing 
and guilding it in its development and in its 
social outreach. The church, altho trans- 
cendental in some of its aspects, is also a 
social institution with sills resting firmly 
within the local community. Its leader- 
ship can be no less effective, no less pre- 
pared, no less well paid, and no less re- 
sponsive to the community than the com- 
munity’s educational leadership. This point 
of view presupposes a carefully arranged 
working relationship among the various 
churches of a community and of these 
churches with the schools and other social 
agencies. This is not to argue for or against 
church union, or federation, or for any spe- 
cial technique, but to stress the interaction 
of church and school in community. 


Nearly every national church body today 
has an agency with trained personnel, spe- 
cializing upon problems of the rural church. 
The Catholics have their National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference and their statement 
of rural policy in the Manifesto on Rural 
Life; the Lutherans have their movement 
for organic union across former nationality 
lines and their community policy of family 
church preference survey, their religious 
education, and societies for youth. The 
Federal Council of Churches has its com- 
mittee on town and country church. There- 
fore, there can be no excuses for local com- 
munities to hesitate. Churches in local sit- 
uations cannot be considered Christian if 
they act as divisive rather than unifying 
agencies in community endeavor. 

Finally, there is a world-wide ecumenical 
movement attempting to meet problems 
facing civilization today. One of the great 
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British liberals, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as well as Karl Barth of Germany, 
Niebuhr of America, Berdyaev of Russia, 
are forging out philosophies of thought for 
our time and the ideas are couched not in 
terms of individual responsibility alone but 
in terms of social responsibilities, social 
values, of making good on the idea of the 
brotherhood of man, or else, as one has 
said, we may as well pull down the curtains 
and let the machine guns rattle out their 
death! 

If this emphasis prevails, it is goodbye 
to the days when it did not matter whether 
you were Christian or not, or were identi- 
fied with a local church or not. If this 
movement grows stronger, reaching down to 
your community, as it will, you may have 
to decide and declare yourself before your 
neighbors in your own community, because 
it will make a difference where you stand. 
In a word, the future of a Christian world 
may turn upon the ability of Christian 
people to give expression to Christian prin- 
ciples in their own local communities. 


INTER-DEPENDENCY OF RURAL 
CoMMUNITIES 


IV. Does our rural community sense its 
place—its mission—in the inter-dependent 
world of today and tomorrow. Only two 
angles can be considered in this hall mark 
of community affairs, and these but briefly. 
First, our rural community, is directly in- 
ter-dependent with urban communities. If 
we could only learn the lesson of the pres- 
ent situation to carry over into the post- 
war period. For the first time in our Amer- 
ica there is enough money for most people 
to buy enough to eat. With all the lend 
lease arrangements only a relatively small 
amount of food is going over seas for 
civilian consumption. The figures are 
startling. When city people have money 
they buy food and clothing and they are 
glad to pay good prices for them. In the 


year 1935-36 fully 30 per cent of the 
nation’s families and single persons had 
annual incomes of less than $720, accord- 
to the National Resources Committee Re- 
port. How could we have expected them 
to buy enough food? It is the direct con- 
cern of rural communities that all people, 
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rural and urban alike, have permanent em- 
ployment at wages which will enable them 
to have an adequate standard of living. 
This is one of the topics for discussion in 
your community forum. It is a problem 
which should take farmers and villagers 
out into cities and industrial centers for 
study and for observation trips. Trade 
unions, wage formula, railway rate struc- 
ture, dietaries for a working man’s family— 
all these are no longer foreign topics for the 
farmer; they are his bread and butter. 

Second, our rural community is inter- 
dependent with an interdependent world. 
We in the middle west are known, in some 
quarters at least, as “isolationists.”” What 
do they mean, are they calling us names? 
Can we define our position? What do we 
Propose to do? We shall have to take our 
stand on this issue also. Last time we tried 
to live unto ourselves, building higher and 
higher barriers to international commerce 
of ideas and of commodities. Can we, do 
we want to do that this time? No one can 
answer for you, but you and your com- 
munity can help each other by study, dis- 
cussion, and meditation. Do you have a 
class or classes, an informal group or 
groups, studying some one or more coun- 
tries? If not, what hope have you to be 
informed? How can you tell who can rep- 
resent you in legislative halls, who shall 
teach your children, who shall stand in 
your pulpit? You have to have some ref- 
erence, some principle, by which to judge 
an idea expressed by a person in a position 
of leadership. 

Take China as our illustrating story. 
How many of you know that we already 
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have an international wheat agreement with 
her? The plan involves subsidies, if you 
will, for export of wheat. How many of 
you know that a civil service system was 
instituted in China in the seventh century 
A. D.; that Dr. Sun Yat-sen was greatly in- 
fluenced in his thinking about economic 
matters by the little-known writings of an 
American dentist; that we, along with 
Britain, deeply insulted the Chinese people 
by the vicious legal device of extra-ter- 
ritoriality by which in certain Chinese 
areas, we exempted ourselves from her rules 
and her courts; that only last year we re- 
scinded our Chinese exclusion act? Dr. 
Tso-Chien Shen, for the Chinese Institute 
of America, as late as 1942, wrote: “China 
is not a migratory nation. She has con- 
sented to the request of the American gov- 
ernment restricting the coming of Chinese 
laborers. She has not objected to the gen- 
eral migration laws imposing restrictions 
upon her citizens. But as a nation of 
nearly five thousand years of civilization, 
she does resent the implication of in- 
feriority!” 

Hall marks—guarantees of quality for a 
rural community—youth and adult to- 
gether, they cannot be separated; it shall 
be a cooperative enterprise; it must offer 
important work opportunities; its social in- 
stitutions shall be socialized; its mission in 
an interdependent world must be clear and 
compelling. 

“I like to see a man proud of the place 
in which he lives. I like to see a man 
live so that his place will be proud 
of him.” 

—A. LINCOLN. 
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SUGGESTED PURCHASE-LIST FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


Compiled at the Illinois State Library, March, 1944 
For CHILDREN 


Aulaire, I. (M) d’. . .. Don’t count your chicks............. Doubleday....... 
Bryan, Catherine and 

Macmillan........ 
ee Katy and the big snow.............. Houghton........ 
Carroll, Ruth and 

Chan, Mme. Chih-yi. .The good-luck horse. ............... Whittlesey House. . 
Haywood, Carolyn. ..Back to school with Betsy........... eee 
Lathrop, D. P....... Macmillan........ 
Michell, G. T........ Whitman......... 
Norling, Mrs. Jo and 

Robinson, Thomas and 

Wiese, Kurt....... 
Steiner, Charlotte. ... Kiki and Muffy.................... Doubleday....... 
Brown, B. C. and For THOSE A LITTLE OLDER 

Arbuthnot, Helen. . The Story of England............... Random House... 
Twenty little pets from everywhere. ..Messner.......... 
Elting, Mary and 

Weaver, R. T...... Soldiers, sailors, flyers and marines. ..Doubleday....... 
Longmans........ 
Lattimore, E. F...... ........ 
Monsell, H.A....... Dolly Madison: Quaker Girl......... 
North, Sterling....... Midnight and Jeremiah...... 
Noyes, Alfred........ The Secret of Pooduck Island........ re 
Stevenson, Augusta...Sam Houston: boy chieftain......... 
Wheeler, Opal........ Handel at the court of kings......... Pe kcceesnenax 

For THE JUNIOR GROUP 

Dyett, James........ From sea to shining sea............. eee 
The land of the Polish people........ 
Kjelgaard, J. A...... cow au Holliday House... 
Lawson, Robert...... Watchwords of liberty.............. Gckevascnes 
Rogers, Frances and 

For YounG ADULTS 

Fernald, Helen....... Longmans........ 
Gatti, E. M. (W) and 

Gallomb, Joseph and 

Taylor, Alice...... Young heroes of the war............ Vanguard. .....5 
Mallette, G. E....... Doubleday....... 
Meader, S. W........ Hlaccowrt. ........ 
Rechnitzer, F.E..... War Correspondent; the story of 


1943 $2.50 
1943 1.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 1.00 
1943 1.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 1.50 
1943 1.00 
1943 1.25 
1943 1.50 
1943 1.25 
1943 1.00 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 1.75 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1944 1.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.50 
1944 1.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 1.50 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.50 
1943. 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.00 
1943 3.50 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.25 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.00 
1944 2.00 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.00 
1943 2.50 
1943 2.00 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


THE following books have been received 
for the “International Mind Alcove”: 
By Pan American highway through South 
America, by Herbert C. Lanks. 
Grandmother drives south, by Constance 
J. Henley 
They sent me to Iceland, by Jane Goodell 
The people’s peace, by Representatives 
of the United Nations. 
The level land, by Dola de Jong 
Watling Green, by Panter-Downes 
Yanko in America, by Charlotte Lederer 
The water-buffalo children, by Pearl S. 
Buck 


The University of Illinois Library re- 
mains the largest of any of the state uni- 
versities and ranks fifth largest university 
library in the nation. 


* 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS Public Library has 
recently been completely redecorated and 
new indirect lights and window shades in- 
stalled. The bookstacks have been re- 
arranged and new floor covering has been 
ordered. An outstanding feature of the li- 
brary is the Children’s Nook which is now 
open from 3:30 to 6 P. M. each day (ex- 
cept Sunday). 


* * * * 


The remodeling and redecorating of the 
PEOTONE Public Library which included en- 
larging the library quarters, painting the 
interior, installing new floor covering, and, 
refinishing the shelves and furniture has 
been completed. 


* * * * 


In a letter from Walter Yust, editor of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, he states: “I am 
told that it is believed by some that a new 


edition of each of our reference works is 
being prepared by the University of Chi- 
cago. This is not true; no new edition of 
either Britannica Junior or the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is contemplated. The 
plan of annual continuous revision, adopted 
8 years ago for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and Britannica Junior, continues and 
will continue under the editor’s direction. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. began, 
before the University had anything to do 
with it, the practice of giving fellowships 
to graduate students for the reading of 
classifications in the reference books for the 
information of the Britannica staff of 
editors. This policy has been extended, and 
there are now 17 fellows at the University 
reading various classifications, whose advice 
and help, supplemented by that of faculty 
members, for the improvement of these 
books, is available to the editor.” 


SoME OFTEN ENCOUNTERED ABBREVIATIONS 
AND THEIR MEANINGS 


OPA Office of Price Administration 

Owl Office of War Information 

GI Government Issue 

WAVES Women Accepted for Volunteer 
Emergency Service 

WASPS Women’s Airforce Service Pilots 

WAC Women’s Army Corps 

DFC Distinguished Flying Cross 

ocD Office of Civilian Defence 

P EX Post Exchange 

AVG Army Volunteer Group 

UNRRA United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration 

ccc Commodity Credit Corporation 

FEPC Fair Employment Practice Com- 


mittee 
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GIFTS 


GRIGGSVILLE Public Library recently re- 
ceived a $25 check from the Civic Club 
“in appreciation for the use of the Library 
Assembly Room for the meetings of the 
Club.” 


The Girl Scouts, Troop Five, OREGON, 
presented the Public Library there with a 
“herbarium of plants and other growths 
indigenous to Ogle County.” The collection 
was assembled under the direction of Miss 
Alice Hills, Naturalist of the White Pines 
Forest State Park, and checked by Dr. 
George D. Fuller, emeritus professor of 
botany at the University of Chicago. 

In memory of her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Karl Meyer, their 
daughter, Mrs. H. K. Humphrey, has added 
to the Carrie Burr Prouty Fund for the 
WINNETKA Public Library, a $1,000 War 
bond. This Fund is being created “to build 
a new library building which will be some- 
thing of beauty and usefulness for all the 
village. 

Announcement has been made by the 
GEORGETOWN Public Library of a gift of 
books, bookstacks, table, chairs and clock 
by Mrs. E. A. Hinricks, daughter and 
granddaughter of a distinguished surgeon 
and a pioneer physician of the community. 

The Mattoon Public Library has re- 
cently received a gift of $1,000 from an 
anonymous donor. The letter accompanying 
the gift read: 

“It is the desire of the donor that this 
money be used to improve library facili- 
ties for children, and provide additional 
reading matter as the Library Board may 
deem advisable for their very young 
readers.” At a special meeting of the Li- 
brary Board, it was decided that it would 
be advisable to wait until after the war 
to purchase the needed books and furniture 
for the children’s room. The members of 
the Library Board explained that “the chil- 
dren’s room is overcrowded, and a new 
room has long been a prime need of the 
library! 
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PERSONALS 


Pau. W. BALLANCE has been named to 
VILLA PaRK Library Board. 


* * * * 


JENS NYHOLM has been appointed libra- 
rian at NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY to suc- 
ceed the late Theodore Koch. Mr. Nyholm 
was formerly with the University of Cali- 
fornia. : 

GRACE D. PHILLIPs has joined the staff 
of the ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY as Assist- 
ant cataloger. 


ALMA LUNDEEN has been made Field 
Visitor for School Libraries on the staff of 
the ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY to succeed 
Margaret M. Murphy (Mrs. Edward Ca- 
hill) whose family duties now require all 
her time. 


USEFUL PAMPHLETS 


Returning soldiers, ex-war workers, stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, counselors, and 
others who want to know about professional 
opportunities in helping injured persons to 
reestablish themselves economically, will 
want to read the composite summary of 
available literature on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation as a Career just completed by Sarah 
Allen Beard and published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

This is the fourth in a new series of 
Occupational Abstracts, (inexpensive 
pamphlets) covering occupations in which 
postwar employment prospects are good. 
The editor of the series is Professor Robert 
Hoppock of New York University. Ad- 
vance orders for the next 10 in the series 
may be placed now. ; 


PuB.iic LIBRARY CREATES TRIBUTE TO 
THELMA B. Yaccy 


At their meeting Friday, March 17, the 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Evanston Public Library voted a special 
book tribute as a tangible and living 
memorial to record their appreciation of 
Thelma B. Yaggy. Miss Yaggy who 
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was a member of the library staff from 
1930 until she was taken ill two years ago 
died at her home in Davenport, Iowa, on 
March 10th. 

In the resolution passed by the Board, 
Charles M. Cartwright, president, stated 
“Miss Yaggy was employed to perform a 
particular piece of work which she did 
with great credit for twelve years. There 
had been no special attention given to 
young people of high school age as to their 
reading habits, and hence they were seek- 
ing their own line of reading. Miss Yaggy 
was brought to the library to make a study 
of this situation and to construct a pattern 
for their reading and guidance. She was 
sympathetic with them and had a fine 
understanding of their needs. She drew 
these young people to her and not only be- 
came a reading consultant but a personal 
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friend. She was a young woman of radiant 
personality who loved life and was always 
warm and cordial in her greetings. We will 
treasure memories of her in our hearts 
which will grow fonder of her as the years 
pass along.” 

The books which will be added to the 
library in tribute to Miss Yaggy will be 
largely special editions of titles which she 
had judged and knew from the enthusiasm 
of the young people to be readable, worthy, 
and distinctive. Each of them will have a 
book plate inscribed to her memory. These 
volumes will be placed in the Young 
People’s Corner of the library. The Zeta 
Phi Eta sorority to which Miss Yaggy be- 
longed, members of the library staff, 
relatives, and many friends in Davenport 
and Evanston are adding to the memorial 
collection. 


ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


IN most states the archival, genealogical 
and historical departments are combined in 
one institution, generally named the State 
Department of Archives and History. In 
Illinois there are two separate and district 
institutions. The Illinois State Historical 
Library performs the ordinary functions of 
an historical department and collects books, 
manuscripts, newspapers and other docu- 
ments in the field of Illinois history and 
genealogy. The Archives Department of 
the Illinois State Library is primarily an 
administrative unit of State government 
charged with the care, preservation and 
servicing of the official records of the State 
government. It’s genealogical work is 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


CENSUS RECORDS IN THE ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


limited to questions which can be answered 
from it’s name index and the census 
records deposited in the State archives. 


For the most part State records contain 
little information of interest to the 
genealogist. However, a consolidated name 
index containing nearly a million cards has 
been compiled for about ninety per cent of 
the records, up to and including the year 
1850, on deposit in the State archives. 
These index cards show the name of each 
person mentioned, the name of the county 
of residence, and digest the biographical 
information to be found in each document, 
with the bibliographical citation. Most of 
these cards refer to public offices held by 
individuals, though occasional documents 
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such as election contest papers, petitions to 
the General Assembly, memorial resolutions 
and other records often yield a gratifying 
amount of biographical information. This 
index is of greatest utility in locating the 
county or counties within which persons 
lived, data necessary for successful gene- 
alogical research. 

In this connection a _ knowledge of 
changes in county boundaries is essential. 
The Secretary of State has issued a pamph- 
let, obtainable free on request, entitled 
“Counties of Illinois: their origin and 
evolution, with twenty-three maps showing 
the original and the present boundary lines 
of each county of the state.” 


The census records are the most valuable 
single source of information for the gene- 
alogist. The Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library is the repository for 
the extant Illinois Territorial and State 
census schedules and owns copies of the 
1810, 1820, 1840 and 1850 federal census 
records of Illinois, also fragments of cer- 
tain later federal censuses enumerated 
below. The 1850 Federal census is the 
most satisfactory of all of these censuses, 
for it is the first one which lists the names 
of individual members of families, also giv- 
ing the birthplaces of each. 


The following list of holdings indicates 


the names of counties for which census - 


schedules are on file, whether or not these 
have been indexed for our Name Index, 
and the data required to be taken. It will 
be noted that census enumerators, par- 
ticularly in the case of State censuses, did 
not always collect all the data, but, on the 
other hand, they occasionally mentioned 
occupations or gave other information not 
required! 


TERRITORIAL CENSUSES 


1. Territorial Census of 1818. 

Taken between April and June 1, 1818, 
for the purpose of substantiating claims of 
sufficient population for statehood. See 
Laws of 1817-18 (1898 edition) p. 42. 

Data given: Names of heads of fam- 
ilies; number of free white males 21 years 
of age and upwards; number of all other 
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white inhabitants; 
servants or slaves. 
2. Supplemental Census of 1818. 

Taken between June and December, 
1818. 

Same data as for Territorial Census of 
1818. 

Archives Department has: 
Original. Indexed. Also printed in JIlinois 
State Historical Library. Illinois His- 
torical Collections. 1935.  v. 24: Illinois 
Census Returns 1810, 1818. Edited by 
Margaret Cross Norton. 

Census schedules for 
counties: 
Bond, Crawford, Franklin, Gallatin, Jack- 
son, Johnson, Madison, Monroe, Pope, 
Randolph (supplemental census only), St. 
Clair (incomplete, charred), Union, Wash- 
ington, White. 


free people of color; 


the following 


STATE CENSUSES 


Basis for apportionment of representa- 
tion. 

1. Under Constitution of 1818. 

Census of 1818, Article II, Section 31. 
“In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty, and every fifth year thereafter, 
an enumeration of all the white inhabitants 
of the state shall be made in and manner 
as shall be directed by law.” 

2. State Census of 1820. 

Taken between August one and the 
first Monday in December, 1820. See 
Laws of 1819, p. 197; Laws of 1821, p. 12. 

Data given: Same as for 1818 census. 

Archives Department has: 


Original. Indexed. Also printed in JIlinois 
State Historical Library. Illinois His- 
torical Collections. 1934. v. 26: Illinois 


Census Returns 1820. Edited by Margaret 
Cross Norton. (Variations between the 
1818 Territorial, the 1820 Federal Census 
and the 1820 State census mentioned in 


notes.) 

Census schedules for the following 
counties: 
Alexander, Bond, Clark, Crawford, Ed- 


wards, Franklin, Gallatin, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Johnson, Madison, Monroe, Pope, 
Randolph, St. Clair, Union, Washington, 
Wayne, White. 
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3. State Census of 1825. 

See Laws of 1825, p. 32. Ordered 
taken within three months following the 
first Monday in September, 1825, and 
every five years thereafter. 

Data given: Name of township, town 
or village where the family resides; name 
of heads of families; free white males 21 
years, including heads of families; free 
white females including heads of families; 
servants or slaves: males, females; free 
persons of color: males, females. 

No schedules of this census are in the 
State archives, but it is believed that some 
of the counties may have copies. 


4. State Census of 1830. 

See Revised Laws of 1820, p. 18. 
Ordered taken within three months of the 
first Monday in September, 1830, and 
every five years thereafter in the same 
month. 

Data given: Free white males, by 
decades of age (under 10, to over 90). 
Free white females, by decades of age. 
Negroes and Mulattoes: free male persons 
of color, of all ages; free females of color, 
of all ages; identured or registered servants 
and their children; French Negroes and 
Mulattoes, held in bondage. Persons over 
18 and under 45 years of age, subject to 
military duty. Manufactories, mills, ma- 
chines and distilleries. 

No known extant copy of this State 
census, 


5. State Census of 1835. 
Taken under provisions of 1829 act. 
Archives Department has: 

Original. Indexed. 

Census schedules for the following 
counties: 

Fayette, Fulton, Jasper, Morgan. For 
Cook county, summary only. 
6. State Census of 1840. 

Taken under provisions of 1829 act. 
Time for completion extended to January 
1, 1841. See Laws of 1841, p. 32. 

Archives Department has: 

Original. Indexed. 

Census schedules for the following 
counties: 

Adams, Alexander, Bond, Brown, Calhoun, 
Champaign, Clark, Clay, Clinton, Coles, 
Cook, Crawford, Edgar, Effingham, Frank- 
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lin, Fulton, Hamilton (illegible), Hardin, 
Jackson, JoDaviess, Johnson, Knox, 
LaSalle, Lawrence, Livingston, Monroe, 
Schuyler, Union, White, Whiteside, Win- 
nebago. 

Summaries only for the following 
counties: 
Boone, Carroll, Christian, DeKalb, DeWitt, 
Fayette, Greene, Hancock, Henry, Iro- 
quois, Jefferson, Jersey, Kane, Lee, Logan, 
Sangamon, Scott, Shelby, St. Clair, 
Wabash, Warren, Washington, Wayne, Will, 
Williamson. 
7. State Census of 1845. 

See Revised Statutes of 1845. Chap. 
XIX, p. 89. Taken July 1-October 1. 

Data given: The number, each, of 
white males and females (by decades of 
under 10 years to over 100 years); the 
number of white males between the ages 
of 18 and 45 years, subject to military 
duty; the number of free males and female 
persons of color; the number of indentured 
or registered servants and their children; 
the number of French negroes and mulat- 
toes held in bondage; the number of manu- 
factories of every kind, and the annual 
product of each kind; the number and an- 
nual product of coal mines; the value of 
livestock; value of grain produced; value 
of all other agricultural products; the num- 
ber of pounds of wool; number of mills 
and distilleries; the number of universities 
or colleges, academies, and grammar 
schools, and common schools, with the 
number of pupils in each. 

Archives Department has: 
Original. Indexed. 

Census schedules for the following 
counties: 
Cass, Kendall, Macoupin, Morgan, Taze- 
well. 
8. Under Constitution of 1848. 

Constitution of 1848. Article III. Sec- 
tion 8. “In the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, and every tenth 
year thereafter, an enumeration of all the 
inhabitants of this state shall be made in 
and manner as shall be directed by law; 
and in the year eight hundred and fifty, 
and every tenth year thereafter, the census 
taken by authority of the government of 
the United States shall be adopted by the 
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General Assembly as the enumeration of 
this state.” 


9. State Census of 1855. 

See Public Laws of 1855, p. 151. The 
act of 1845 continued in force, with slight 
modifications. The “value of grain pro- 
duced” omitted from enumeration. 

Archives Department has: 

Original schedules for all counties, though 
parts are illegible because of fading of ink 
and disintegration of paper. This set is 
in process of being indexed, repaired and 
rebound. As _ originally bound, double 
width sheets were gathered into signatures, 
folded and stitched down the middle in 
binding, throwing the right half of each 
page considerably out of numerical order. 


10. State Census of Deaf and Dumb, 
Blind and Insane Persons Residing in the 
State of Illinois. 1855. 

Taken in connection with regular 
State census, by authority of a joint resolu- 
tion. See Public Laws of 1855, p. 741. 

Data given: The names and ages of 
all deaf and dumb, blind and insane per- 
sons residing in the state of Illinois; also 
the names of the heads of families in 
which they reside, and their post offices. 

Archives Department has: ; 
Original. Unindexed. 

11. State Census of 1865. 

This is the last census taken by the 
State, made under the act of 1845, as 
amended in 1855. 

Same data as 1855 census (except that 
no census of defectives was taken). 

Archives Department has: 

Original. All counties. Unindexed. In- 
correct binding as in the case of 1855 State 
census. Most volumes are in poor physical 
condition with much illegible (faded) 
writing. 

12. Under Constitution of 1870. 

Constitution of 1870, Article III, 
Sect. 6. The decennial Federal census is 
to be taken as the basis for apportionment 
of representation. 


FEDERAL CENSUSES 


1. -3rd Federal Census of 1810. 
This was the first United States federal 
census taken in the Illinois country. The 
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original schedules are missing from the 
files of the Census Bureau at Washington. 
A carbon copy of a copy of the census for 
Randolph County was found in the files of 
the Illinois Historical Survey at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and was published with 
the Territorial Census of Illinois of 1818 in 
Vol. 24 of the I/linois State Historical Col- 
lections. The original from which this 
copy was made is presumed to have been 
found in the Randolph County court house 
but is now missing. 

2. 4th Federal Census of 1820. 

The Archives Department has a photo- 
static copy of the population schedules for 
Illinois, bound in three volumes. Indexed. 
The State census of 1820, as printed in 
Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. 24, has 
been compared with the 1818 Territorial 
and the 1820 Federal Censuses, and dis- 
crepancies pointed out in the footnotes. 

Data given: Name of the county, 
parish, township, town or city where the 
family resides. Names of heads of fam- 
ilies. Number of free white males: under 
10 years of age, of 10 and under 16 years; 
between 16 and 18 years; of 16 and under 
26 years including heads of families; of 26 
and under 45 years including heads of 
families; of 45 and upwards including 
heads of families. Number of free white 
females: under 10 years of age, of 10 and 
under 16 years, of 16 and under 26 years 
including heads of families; of 26 and 
under 45 years including heads of families; 
of 45 years and upwards including heads 
of families. Number of foreigners not 
naturalized. Number of persons engaged 
in agriculture; in commerce; in manu- 
factures; Slaves: males under 14 years, of 
14 and under 26 years, of 26 and under 45 
years, of 45 years and upwards; females, 
same data as for males. Free colored 
persons: males under 14 years of age, of 
14 years and under 26, of 26 years and 
under 45; of 45 years and upwards; fe- 
males, same data as for males. All other 
persons except Indians not taxed. 

3. 5th Federal Census. 1830. 

The Archives Department has no copy 
of this census. The U. S. Census Bureau 
is unable to supply a photographic copy 
because of the condition of the original. 
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4. 6th Federal Census. 1840. 

Archives Department has a microfilm 
copy of the population schedules for IIli- 
nois. Not indexed. 

Data given: Free white persons in- 
cluding heads of families: free white males 
under 5 years, of 5 years and under 10, of 
10 years and under 15, of 15 years and 
under 20, of 20 years and under 30, of 30 
years and under 40, of 40 years and under 
50, of 50 years and under 60, of 60 years 
and under 70, of 70 years and under 80, of 
80 years and under 90, of 90 years and 
under 100, of 100 years and upwards; free 
white females, same data as for males. 
Free colored persons; males under 10 years, 
of 10 years and under 24, of 24 years and 
under 36, of 36 years and under 55, of 55 
years and under 100, of 100 years and up- 
wards; females, same data as for males. 


5. 7th Federal Census 1850. 

Population schedules. Schedule 1. 

Archives Department has a microfilm 
copy of the population schedules for IIli- 
nois. Adams and Alexander Counties have 
been indexed. Other counties in process of 
being indexed. 

Data given: Dwelling houses, num- 
bered in the order of visitation. Families 
numbered in the order of visitation. The 
name of every person whose usual place of 
abode on the first day of June, 1850, was 
in this family. Description of individual: 
age, sex, color (white, black or mulatto). 
Profession, occupation or trade of each 
male person over 15 years of age. Value of 
real estate owned. Place of birth, naming 
state, territory or county. Married within 
the year. Attended school within the year. 
Persons over 20 years of age who cannot 
read or write. Whether deaf and dumb, 
blind, insane, idiotic, pauper or convict. 

Deaths during the Past Year. Sched- 
ule 3. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, in one volume. Un- 
indexed. 


Data given: Persons who died during 
the year ending Ist of June, 1850; whose 
usual place of abode at the time of his 
death was in this family (as shown by 
schedule 1): Name; age; sex; color 
(white, black or mulatto); free or slave; 
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married or widowed; place of birth (state, 
territory or county); month in which the 
person died; profession, occupation or 
trade; disease or cause of death, number of 
days ill. General remarks at foot of each 
page. 

Agricultural schedules. Schedule 4. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, complete in five 
volumes. Unindexed. 

Data given: Name of owner, agent or 
manager of farm; number of acres im- 
proved and unimproved; cash value of 
farm, of farming implements and ma- 
chinery; number and value of each type of 
live stock; quantity of each type of farm 
produce raised and sold; value of products 
sold. 

Industry. Schedule 5. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois complete in one 
volume. Unindexed. 

Data given: Products of industry dur- 
ing the year ending June 1, 1850, giving: 
Name of each corporation, company or in- 
dividual producing articles to the annual 
value of $500; name of business; manu- 
facture or product; capital invested in real 
and personal estate in the business; raw 
material used, including fuel (quantity, 
kinds and value); kind of motive power, 
machinery, structure or resources; average 
number of hands employed (male and fe- 
male); wages (average monthly cost of 
male and of female labor); annual product 
(quantities, kinds, values). 

Social Statistics. Schedule 6. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, complete in one 
volume. Unindexed. 

Data given: for year ending June 1, 
1850: * 

Summaries by township or other divi- 
sion, under each county: Valuation of real 
and personal property; annual taxes giving 
kind and amount of each. Colleges, 
academies and schools giving number of 
teachers, of pupils, and income from en- 
dowments, taxes, public funds and other 
sources. Libraries: umber, kind and 
number of volumes. Newspapers and peri- 
odicals, giving mame of each, character, 
how often published, size of circulation. 
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Religion: number of churches, denomina- 
tions, number churches of each denomin- 
ation will accommodate, value of church 
property. Pauperism: number, _respect- 
ively, of native and foreign born, sup- 
ported within the year, also those on the 
rolls on June 1, 1850; cost of support. 
Crime: number of native and foreign 
born, respectively, convicted within the 
year, and in prison on June 1, 1850. 
Wages: average number of wages to a 
farm hand with board, average for day- 
laborers with and without board; average 
day-wages to a carpenter without board; 
weekly wages to a female domestic with 
board; price of board to laboring men per 
week. 

6. 8th Federal Census. 1860. 

Mortality statistics. Schedule 3. 


Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, complete in one 
volume. Unindexed. 


Data given: Persons who died during 
the year ending 1st June, 1860. Same in- 
formation as for Deaths, 1850 census. 

Agricultural statistics. Schedule 4. 


Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, complete in seven 
volumes. Unindexed. 


Data given: Same as for 1850 census, 
with slight increase in number of items. 

Industry. Schedule 5. 

Archives Department has 
schedules for Illinois complete 
volume. Unindexed. 

Data given: Products of industry dur- 
ing the year ending June 1, 1860. Same as 
for 1850 census. 

Social statistics. Schedule 6. 

Archives Department 
schedules for Illinois, 
volume. Unindexed. 

Data given: For year ending June 1, 
1860. Same as for 1850 census. 

7. 9th Census. 1870. 

Agricultural statistics. Schedule 3. 

Archives has original schedule for Illi- 
nois, complete in eight volumes, plus one 
volume of summaries (by townships). Un- 
indexed. 

Data given: As of June 1, 1870. Same 
general type of information, but with 
some items added, notably “forest products.” 


original 
in one 


has 
complete 


original 
in one 
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Industry. Schedule 4. 

Archives has original schedules for Illi- 
nois, vol. 1, Adams-Lee Counties. Vol. 2 
missing. Unindexed. 

Data given: For year ending June 1, 
1870. Same general type of information 
as in earlier censuses, but in greater de- 
tail, as in adding the amount of horse 
power employed; and, for the first time, 
taking cognizance of the existence of child 
labor: number of males above 16 years, 
number of females above 15 years, and 
number of “children and youth.” 

Social statistics. Schedule 5. 

Archives Department has 
schedules for Illinois, complete 
volume. Unindexed. 

Data given: For the year ending June 
1, 1870. The same general types of infor- 
mation as in previous federal censuses, but 
in more detail as to coverage. 

Mortality. Schedule 6. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, vol. 2, Kendall- 
Woodford Counties. Vol. 1 missing. Un- 
indexed. 

Data given: Names of persons who 
died during the year June 1, 1870. In ad- 
dition to information given in previous 
federal censuses, gives age in months of in- 
fants under one year; adds Chinese and 
Indians to list of colors, whether or not 
either parent was of foreign birth. 


8. 10th Federal Census. 1880. 


Agriculture. Schedule 3. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois, complete in twenty- 
one volumes. Unindexed. 

Data given: Name of person conduct- 
ing the farm; tenure (owner, cash or share 
crop renter); number of acres of improved 
lands (tilled, including fallow and grass in 
rotation, permanent meadows and pas- 
tures, orchards and vineyards); number of 
acres of uninmproved lands (including 
woodland, forests and “old fields” not 
growing wood); values of land, improve- 
ments, implements and machinery, and 
livestock; cost of fences built and re- 


original 
in one 


paired in 1879; cost of fertilizer purchased 
in 1879; amount and cost of farm labor 
wages paid in 1879; estimated value of all 
farm production (sold, consumed and on 
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. hand); detailed information as to acreage 


and yield for all common agricultural crops 
and produce; management and amounts 
realized from live stock and dairy products. 
Included for first time, statistics on poultry, 
nurseries and market gardens. 


Defective, dependent and delinquent 
classes. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for Illinois for Vol. 2-3, Gallatin- 
Woodford Counties. Vol. 1 missing. Un- 
indexed. 

Data given: Detailed statistics on in- 
sane; idiots; deaf mutes; blind; homeless 
children; inhabitants in prisons; paupers 
and indigent inhabitants in institutions, 
poor houses or asylums or boarded at pub- 
lic expense in private homes. The object 
of this census is “to furnish material not 
only for a complete enumeration [of such 
classes of persons] but for an account of 
their condition.” 


Manufactures. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules for WUlinois, complete in four 
volumes. Unindexed. 

Data given: Industries are classified 
into ten main types: boot and shoe fac- 
tories; cheese and butter factories; flouring 
and grist mills; salt works; lumber mills 
and saw mills; brick yards and tile 
works; paper mills; coal mines; agricul- 
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tural implement works; and quarries. Each 
has a different schedule. Detailed infor- 
mation is given for each firm concerning its 
capital, number of employees, wages and 
hours, number of months in operation per 
annum, power and materials used, products 
produced (quantity and total amount of 
sales). 


Mortality schedules. 

Archives Department has _ original 
schedules, complete in three volumes. Un- 
indexed. 


Data given: List of persons who died 
during the year ending May 1, 1880. 
Same data as in earlier federal censuses 
plus the following information: Age of 
infants under one month given in frac- 
tions, as 9/30. “Divorced” added to list 
under civil condition; state, territory or 
country of birth of father and mother as 
well as of deceased; primary and immedi- 
ate causes of death; name of attending 
physician; length of residence in county; 
residence of family of deceased. 

9. 11th Federal Census. 1890. 

Beginning with the year 1890 census 
information is restricted and can only be 
obtained through the U. S. Census Bureau 
at Washington under certain regulations. 
The Archives Department has neither 
copies nor originals of any Federal Census 
later than the year 1880. 
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ARE YOU PARTICIPATING ACTIVELY IN 
THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION? 


The Illinois Library Association is a_ state-wide 
organization of trustees of libraries, librarians and library 
assistants as well as “Friends” of libraries. It was estab- 
lished to aid the libraries in the state by fostering better 
legislation, state aid, and, to investigate and assist in pro- 
viding various methods to make adequate library service 
available throughout the state. The president of the 
Association this year is 

PEARL I. FIELD, librarian 
Legler Regional Library, 
155 S. Pulaski, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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